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Towards the close of the eleventh century, and 
with the commencement of the twelfth, there arose from 
out of the monasteries , then for the most part sunk in 
luxuriousness, some highly gifted and excellent men who 
strove, with passionate energy to effect a thorough reform 
of the monastic life and habits, and who, in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, met with extraordinary success. 
It was then that the Cistercian order originated, whose 
influence on Western civilisation cannot be too highly 
estimated. The first of these reformers was the abbot 
Robert of S\ Michel Tonnere, of the Burgundian ducal 
family, the founder of the Monastery of Citeaux (Cister- 
cium), from which the Cistercians received their name. 
With twenty followers he penetrated into wild and un- 
inhabited regions where he erected huts and an oratory 
of wood. (March 1098.) But his efforts and those of 
his successors were far outvied by the young Count 
Bernhard of Chatillon, who must be considered as the 
real founder of the Cistercian order. In the year 1113 
he with thirty companions entered on the monastic life, 
and no later than 1115, when the monasteries of Clair- 
vaux (Clara yallis) and Morimond (mors mundi) were 
founded, notwithstanding his youth he was chosen abbot 
. of Clairvaux. It was this Bernhard of Clairvaux, so ce- 
lebrated during his life, and canonised after his death, 
who played so conspicuous a part in the political and 
ecclesiastical events of his time. At the time of his death, 
in 1153, Clairvaux had a population of seven hundred 
monks, the greatest number ever reached in a Cistercian 
monastery. But in the surrounding countries, and espe- 
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dally in Germany, the order had branched forth far and 
wide , and increased to the number of five hundred 
convents. 

The founders of the order had no novelties or in- 
novations in view ; they only desired to establish the 
rule of S\ Bendect of Nursia in its purity, and to with- 
draw themselves from the temptations of riches. For 
this reason they selected desert places for their settle- 
ments, though, under the rude skies of the North, they 
could not, like the Anchorites of the earliest Christian 
centuries, dwell in caves, and support themselves on the 
fruits and roots which nature spontaneously offered them. 
They were therefore necessarily obliged to think of erec- 
ting cottages and houses, and to cultivate the ground. 
Their industry soon converted the desert into a landscape, 
and the most barren spots into fruitful fields and pastu- 
rages , and this not merely for the supply of their own 
wants, but to provide means for the exercise of Christian 
labors of love, by assisting the needy, and extending 
hospitality to the traveller that knocked at their door, 
so that they had even to adopt the rule of a well-ordered 
household. Thus, in the Cistercians we behold a mix- 
ture of peasant, farmer and monk, which constantly 
endued the order with a spirit of economy and prudence 
in the management of their property, and made it a 
sort of model for the agriculture of the middle ages, 
while at the same time it planted vineyards, established 
factories, and practised trades of different kinds, espe- 
cially those which had anything to do with agriculture: 
above all they were admirable for the extensive conduits 
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or aqueducts, which originated with the Cistercians, by 
which they spread over the whole region a network of 
lakes and canals, partly for the drainage of the lower 
ground and partly for the regular irrigation of the higher 
situations. Hence they always sought those places where 
fresh springs issued in inexhaustible abundance from the 
luxurious forests; hence also the names of so many 
Cistercian monasteries, as Cisterce or Citeaux itself, Fon- 
tenay, Maulbronn, &c. What much contributed to the 
advancement of an independent agriculture w r as the in- 
stitution, peculiar to this order, of the Lay-brother, a 
kind of half-monk, with special dress, vowed to obedience 
and celibafcy. 

Their manner of life was exceedingly strict : coarse 
vegetables hard rye-bread, barley or uncleansed wheat 
were their food, a straw mattrass their bed, their only 
covering the coarse woollen robe which they wore by day. 
From Norway and Scotland the order spread to Spain 
and Cyprus, and several knightly orders, as, for example, 
those of Calatrava and Alcantara accepted their rule. In 
1250 there w r ere already more than 1800 convents. 

In the erection of their churches and in plastic art, 
the Cistercians went back to the greatest possible sim- 
plicity. Every useless ornament was to be dispensed 
with, expensive vessels and noble metals to be used as 
little as possible. The erection of towers, the use of 
stained glass, painting and sculpture was either entirely 
interdicted or to be employed most sparingly, that the 
mind might not be diverted from the contemplation of 
the Divinity and distracted by worldly thoughts. But 
this very austerity brought with it as a natural conse- 
quence, that in the Cistercian buildings the perception 
of the beauty of proportion and form, of the effect of 
mass and grandeur, of the chasteness and expressiveness 
in the composition of the strictly necessary ornamental 
details, as well as the understanding of excellence in 
execution, rapidly increased, while together with this, in 
the course of the thirteenth century, there grew up a 
conventual treatment, an ever increasing adoption of 
plant ornaments, which by their very moderation ap- 
proached very nearly to the highest beauty and became 
the best and purest expression of the ornamentation of 
this individual style, so that a study of Cistercian or- 
namentation almost always leads us on to what is only 
a standard of excellence; for to the latest times their 
works are free from all overloading and degeneracy of 
style. Their magnificent ground-plans, their noble pro- 
portions, their tasteful ornaments and excellent execution 
make these buildings to the present day the most remar- 
kable and the most admirable of mediaeval times. 

One of the most important of these Cistercian Ab- 
beys, which seems to have been wonderfully preserved 
in its perfection together with its dependencies and sur- 
rounding walls, is that of Maulbronn in Wiirtemberg, 
lying in the narrow valley of the Salzach not far from 
the Baden frontier, 14 English miles south-east of Bruchsal. 

Founded by Walther von Lomersheim, a Suabian 
knight, about the year 1150, it was taken as early as 
1156, under the immediate protection of the German 



empire by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and remained 
in a flourishing condition till it was secularised by the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. Since 1557 it has been converted 
into a Lutheran seminary, and several remarkable men, 
among whom were Kepler, Schelling, Hermann Kurtz 
and Herwegh, received their education there. The greater 
part and the most beautiful of the buildings of the old 
abbey now stand perfectly empty, open to visitors from 
far and near, and have been very lately most judiciously 
restored. 

Entering from the west, and passing over the deep 
bricked up moat which is now planted with trees, through 
the antique gate into the broad front court, we see be- 
fore us on the three sides, the stately dependencies of 
the convent all in stone, the mill, bakery, smithery, 
winepresses, masshouse, granary &c. , and on the fourth 
or eastern side rises, behind old shady limetrees, the 
lofty front of the Church, with the elegantly beautiful 
entrance hall, and to the left the extensive monastery. 
To the north of the elongated church, a. solemn Basilica 
built in the form of a latin cross, are joined the vast 
and complex buildings of the convent, with cloisters, two 
refectories, one for the Lay-brothers and one for the su- 
periors, the well-chapel or lavatory, chapterhouse, library, 
penitentiary, heating-room, parlour, oratory and other 
beautifully vaulted rooms filled with the finest productions 
of ornamental art, still in excellent preservation, in which 
may be seen the entire development of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, and which at the, same time afford the most 
charming and picturesque vistas and prospects. In ad- 
dition to all this, the delightful environs, the vineyards, 
the lofty beech-woods, the placid lake and the large 
garden thickly overgrown with ivy, produce an indelible 
impression. 

The convent of Maulbronn has consequently for many 
years been the cynosure of architects and painters. The 
dependent buildings, almost wholly of stone, are in ex- 
cellent preservation, and by well conceived additional 
ornaments, such as turrets, finials and neat entrances 
are raised above the ordinary of similar buildings. Still 
more so the convent buildings. In grand and solemn 
beauty stands the Church, 225 feet in length and 75 in 
breadth with its sharply defined and strong round arches 
commanding entirely the additions in later Gothic style, 
which owe their introduction to the Abbot Albrecht the 
fourth who, in 1424, in his love of embellishment had 
the whole Basilica vaulted, widened on the south side 
by a rich row of chapels, and decorated on both sides 
by bold pinnacles and flying buttresses all of which 
works were designed and executed by his clever architect 
Berchthold. 

Still far richer in form than the solemn old Church 
of the Monastery unfolds itself to view the splendid porch, 
which occupies the whole width of the church and is 
divided into three compartments. Built in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, it is a most elegant specimen 
of the so called Rhenish transition style, filled with 
clustered shafts, encircled in the middle by bands, from 
which spring three bold groined and ribbed vaults which 



open on the exterior court with splendid double arched 
windows of the Gothic style in its very first development, 
and therefore in its greatest vigour and life. One wing 
of the quadrangular cloister is also of similar style, while 
the three others gradually come nearer and nearer to the 
more elaborate Gothic which again displays two of its 
most splendid chef-d'oeuvres in the chapterhouse and 
well-chapel or lavatory. Both the magnificent refectories 
on the contrary are in the transition style, and of grand 
and solemn character; more ornamental again, but thinner 
and less solid is the architecture of the long halls in 
late Gothic, of the parloir and oratorium, covered with 
rich lierne vaults , till at last in some of the apartments 
the Gothic style begins to partake of the revived antique. 
Equally varied also is the ornamentation which en- 
livens and enlightens these buildings. In the church, 
which dates from the twelfth century and is strictly in 
Romanesque style , only on the cushion capitals of the 
half columns, attached to the plain square pillars of the 
arcades, is seen a modest surface ornament and foliage 
timidly strung together. Very differently stands out the 
ornamentation of the buildings, which date from the tran- 
sition period between the Romanesque and Gothic styles, 
on the porch of the church, as well as on the south 
wing of the great cloister* and in the two refectories, 
which last, 94 and 122 ft. in length and also entirely 
vaulted, are divided each by a row of columns into two 
aisles. About three hundred slender shafts, banded in 
the middle, form clusters of some seven or nine pillars, 
and support in the cloister and great refectory the groined 
vaults which, divided into six compartments by richly 
profiled ribs converging in bold rosettes or bosses, 
produce a most marvellously beautiful effect. On the 
capitals of these numerous columns the ornamentation, 
freeing itself from the trammels of the Romanesque trun- 
cated bowl, imparts new life and vigour to the old Co- 
rinthian motive by the introduction of ever-changing 
leaves, the imitations of our own indigenous plants in 
'still somewhat stiff, conventional treatment which are 
placed upon the bell of the capital, between the necking 
and upper mouldings. It is not till the thirteenth cen- 
tury is far advanced and approaching its close, that we 
see in some of the Maulbronn buildings, as in the entirely 
Gothic chapterhouse and the adjoining cloister wing, de- 
corations of the most varied wild plants on capitals and 
keystones in splendid perfection, in an abundance, purity 
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and delicacy, in such tasteful disposition and working up 
of motives offering the most varied beauties, that every 
succeeding visit to the place fills the beholder with new 
astonishment and heartfelt pleasure. The charming leaves, 
flowers and fruits of the vine ; oak and maple, of the 
rose, strawberry, ivy and other plants with deeply in- 
denied leaves are with the greatest skill used and ela- 
borated in a style that every way suits the stonework. 
Our art-decorators of the present day have much to learn 
here ; they may here apply themselves to the study of 
mediaeval ornament as earnestly, as elsewhere to that of 
the antique and the early Renaissance, and carry away the 
benefit of extraordinary refreshment and increase of ideas. 

In the fifteenth century, the period of the later Go- 
thic, ornamental art again flourished at Maulbronn both 
in works of sandstone , and especially in the beautiful 
wood carving in the church, in the so called Levites'chair 
and in the stalls still in such good preservation, which 
display so much of what is graceful and ornamental, 
and which breathe everywhere the modest spirit of the 
Cistercians. 

There is also a simple but very effective decorative 
painting of the Church, much of which is still in good 
preservation. The beginning of the sixteenth century 
also added new beauties, such as the splendid grand 
hall in the lower part of the Abbot's house, whose lofty 
pillars crowned with cushion capitals are decorated in 
the most original and richest manner with late Gothic 
tracery and featherings; also lofty frescopaintings spread 
over the vaulted roofs of the several apartments in the 
convent, of the date of 1510—1520 and later, in the 
lines and tendrils of which the newly awakened taste 
for the antique announces itself with bright, lightly sketch- 
ed Cupids and Nereids. Among the frescoes of the roof 
of this later period, is still to be seen, though now 
much mutilated, in the beautiful porch of the Church, 
the celebrated fugue sung by Victor von Scheffel; A. V. 
K. L. W. H. (All voll. Keiner leer. Wein her.) All 
full, None empty, Wine Ho! 

On the following page will be found some specimens 
from the most flourishing period of the Maulbronn orna- 
mentation, from the beginning to the end of the thir- 
teenth century, being extracts from the monograph about 
Maulbronn by the author of the present article, published 
for the Wurtemberg antiquarian society, Stuttgart, Carl 
Aue, 1873-1875. 
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